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ENCL&SUBE "E 



II 




MORALE OF INFORl 




STATEMEl^T OF THE PROBLEM 

1. To suggest some principles of public information which, if 
applied to the problem of the public understanding of the effects 
of nuclear warfare, would improve the prospects of desirable 
public morale in a nuclear war environment. 

SCOPE 

2. This Enclosure discusses: 

a. The general problem of the effect of information about 
the effects of nuclear warfare upon the morale of the U.S. 
civil population. 

' b. Present trends in public opinion in the U.S. with 
respect to the use and effects of nuclear weapons in general 



c. The requisites of an effective public information 
prograjTi concerning weapons systems. 

3. This Enclosure is concerned primarily with the special prob- 
lems of morale associated with tlje prospect of extensive devasta- 
tion of the U.S. that could result if the U.S. ^*ecaine involved in 
a general nuclear war with the USSR. The central concern is with 
Uhe relationships between information about weapons and associated 
effects and strategies on the one hand, and public morale as it 
might affect our pursuit of agreed national objectives on the other 



war. 
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hand. There is no attempt to covir infomatlonal requirements of 
other subjects, nor other aspects Of weapons and strategies. This 
Enclosure is in general concerned, i« a time sense. With infor- 
mation that is effective now and bi^re a war occurs, as distinct 
from information that may be given out or become effective after 
war breaks out. It is also addressed to the problem of the effect 
of such information upon the stability of our deterrence posture, 
and the effects of alternative information policies about weapons 
m a pre-war period upon prospective civilian morale in time of 
crisis or during a general nuclear war. 

ASSUMPTIONS 

4. It is assumed that for the next few years the present world 
of weapons systems and political relationships is not changed 
except to the extent of trends and developments now evident and 
officially recognized. More specifically, it is assumed that we 
continue for the indefinite future to live under the threat of 
general nuclear war. 

5, It is assumed that desirable morale will be characterized, in 
periods Short of general nuclear war, by disciplined, united and 
uncowed public behavior in times of nuclear crisis or threat, and 
that military and other measures necessary to the pursuit of 
agreed national objectives will be given strong and substantially 
united support by the population at large. It is further assumed 
that, in the event general nuclear war actually comes, a major 
measure of good morale would be ability to apply maximum civilian 
energies that are physically available to the pursuit of national 
objectives, unavoidable physical damage considered, and that the 
characteristic of this desired behavior would be a resolute will 
to survive, resist, recover, and win. 
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niSCUSSION 

-— — ^ .^.T. P«„rnTPmoH T» «o.«m «« i 

6 I, 1, now c,„.un« since Frederick the Or,.., in l^s 
T.sta^nt, re»r..d that -hen he engaged In «ar, 

■ ^ ■ ^ , . ^, that a atate ot «ar 

the civilian population should not be a«are tna 

e:cl.ted. In an evolution that rerlecta not onl, change. the 
lo^ or -..rare and advances In technology hut -"ratlonej. 
h. haalc at^ctu^ or sodet, l.seU. the pendulu. ha. now sw^ 

^et to the opposite .^r^. - — 

e a^ the o.ect o. o^enalve operations. It Is gena.al. 

P^eueed that In a third world war between the B.3. and Its allies 
L the ussn a^ It. «teUlte.. the oKenalve. against t^ ho^^ 
land, or the «a,or antagonists would be «ch .ore de.tructlv. than 
the bombing campaign, of World War II. 

7 in world war II Japan sutrered a cuarter a. many civilian 
caaulltle. reaultlng fro. boding as she did a:»ng her a^d 
.oroe. rro» mllltar. operations. In ™. Kussla. Poland, 
Holland, and the »K. civilian casualties constituted a lesser ut 
.tin slgnincant rractlon or all casualties sustained during th 
.ours, or th. war. .abl.s I and II suM.arl.e population loss s or 
elcted nation, engaged m World War I and World War II. Total 
^lltarv and civilian casualties In World War I In no =a^ 
exceeded rour per cent or the pre-war population; In World War 
the three ^st heavU, da^ged «.lon. - .apan. Oemany, and 
,,„la - surrered total casualties or 3 P-r cent. 6 per cent and 
7 per cent, respectively. 

a ^ „.3. e^cperlenc. or wartime devastation 1. largely limited 
to the civil war. The U.S. ... never .uTrered casualtle. l^ ^ - 
It. war., including the total or both Worth and South m the =lv 1 
W^, that as^unted to a. »ich a. a per cent or Its total population. 
Z . ^ or cSsualt, e^cpenence In paet war 
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u.. T'^POPUL/^ION UXSSKS OF SEIECTED MmOWS 



France 

Germany 

U.K. 

Austria-Hungary 
Belgium 
Italy 
Russia 



X9lh 
Population 
(MillionsT 

UO 

68 

1*6 

53 
7.6 

36 
xko 



Military 

Losses 
(Millions) 

1-3 
2.0 

1.1 

.70 
1.5 



Military 
Loss as 
Fraction 
of Pre-war 
Population 

.03 
.03 
•02 
.02 

.005 

.02 
.01 



Excess of Civilian 
Deaths Over Normal, 
Due to War 
(Millions) 

.2lf 

.Ih 

.kO 

.96 

.10 

.80 

NA 



Total Military 
Plus Civi lian Deaths 
(Millions) 

2.1k 
l.lU 
2.06 
.11* 

1.50 

NA 



Total mUtary and 
Civilian Death 
as flraction of 
Total Population 

.6k 
.6k 
.02 
.6k 
.02 
.6k 



./ ^ nsures a.e ta.en ^a^ W ^ ^^^^^^^^^^ 

Sov iet Union (League of Nations Gf'^f*' ^JJi ' ,^^8 j^e ^dlrectl^ caused deaths, and 
Srstoodt hat mo8t of the e-*f^^^«i^i^^ hra ccouated for hy an eatlBate of those 

therefore considerahJy in excess of 
SSff^ight and directly by en«ay actions only. 



unmj) WAR ir^IOPtH^ION liOSSES 01^ SEI£CTED MATIQNS 



TABIJB II 



1 



Germany 

Japan 

USSH 



Population 
at Beginning 
of War 
(MilUons) 

69 
73 
200 



Civilians 
Killed 


Total 
Military 
Killed and 
Missing 


Total Military 
and Civilians 
Killed and Missing 


CivUlans Killed 
as Fraction of 
Total Population 


(^Mlllioos) 


^Millions) 


(Millions) 




.7 


3.5 


1^.2 


.01 


.3 


1-9 


2.2 


.00»* 




10.0 


Ik.h 


.022 



Total Military and 
Civilians KlUed and 
Missing as Fraction 
of Total Population 

.06 
.03 
.07 



fVfm Gr-eaarv Erunitin, Population r^^,>n^^ In Europe 
a/ Basic figures for G«^,'^^^*!^^i^^!S?^8l2ed 

Since 1939 . (London, 1951); those ^or ^J^^^e figures on military casualties 
- abd Pota tion Research, the Bureau of civilian casualty 

for SaTare taken ^'^ ^{ s ^^e ^l gTSa panese clvill««s WUed 

««ures for Oennany and J'f '^^ed^ dSSrc»t divlel^ of U.S.S.B.S., 

by teanbing is one of ««^««i*«*f?**^° K^OO ^07 The figure for civlliaas killed 
tte liwest being about 300,000, the "8^«* ^'^I^Sian dte^ to fonns of unusual 

in CcnoMy and the USSR is an ««*^*^„^f^^'^S^Snd^no death trm banblng. 
violence associated with the «r, ^^^^^f^o^ere is not rtrlct ccn^biUty, 
The figures for Japan are booiblng '^^l^^'fZ been saall since there vere no 
alth^other violent casualti^ ^^^^^Jf ^^^^^i^ of IBSB population loeses 
ground coBtot ^^'^^ ^^.TJ^ ^t^ ^^^^ ««t have'^cc-plled 

used here are at the lower range ^^J^^^'^'^^^J^^^^ theae estimates, see 
by repofcable students or organlaatlonB. For a wider range oi wi«.c 
i^eadix "A" to E&closure "F". 



vo 



•§1 



War 



Revolutionary War 
1775-83 

War of 1812 

1812-15 
Mexican War 

Civil War 



TASm III 

US vrnTTPTM- ^^T^/iPV T^^, FROM REVQIilTION TO KOREA, 



Total 
Population 
(Thousands) 

3,900 

7,700 
20,100 
32,100 



Spanish- Aner lean 73 > 300 

World War I 101,600 

6 April 1917 to 
November 1918 

World War II 133,500 

7 December 19**1 to 
li* August I9U5 

Korean War 150,600 
25 June 1950 to 
27 July 1953 



Oombat 
Deaths 
(Thousands) 

k.k 
2.3 
1.7 



(Union) I'.O.if 
(Confed.) 75-0 
(Total) 215^ 

53.^ 



291.5 
33.6 



Other 
Military Deaths 
(Thousands) 

NA 

m 

11.6 

22*^.0 

59>0 

352^0 

2.1 
63.0 

113.8 

20.6 



Total Deaths 
(Thousands) 

' k.k 
2.3 
13.3 
557.^ 

2.5 
ll6!li 

i*o$.3 
5*^.2 



Total Deaths 
as Rraction of 
Total Population 

.001 
.0003 
•0007 
.017 

.00003 
.001 

.003 

.0003 



Fl^es not available on non-ndlitary deaths due to var activities. 



9 This experience is to be contrasted with the expectation of 
What might be suffered by the civilian populations of this and of 
other countries in a general war waged with nuclear weapons 
according to present concepts of the way that war might be fought. 
Estimates of total casualties that would be inflicted upon the 
USSR by our strategic air offensive, if general war came, now 
generally range upwards from 50 per cent. The estimates for the 
U.S. are generally not quite as high, but as Soviet capabilities 
increase, are becoming comparable. Estimates intended to be 
applicable to the year 1959 and later suggest the prospect of 
Civilian casualties ranging from one quarter to three quarters 
of the total population of the country, the lowest of the estimates 
being far above the highest levels of loss sustained by any 
nation, defeated or otherwise, in World War IX. (For a summary 
of infomed estimates of civilian casualties expected in a general 
nuclear war, see Enclosure "P" . ) 

10. At present, even when we are not engaged in overt military 
conflict, we devote about 9 per cent of our GNF to defense purposes 
as compared to about 1 per cent a quarter of a century ago. The 
USSR is estimated to expend about 25 per cent of their GNP for 
military purposes. Military policies and expenditures impose 
financial and other costs upon the public. The rewards from 
these sacrifices are not always apparent, as in the case where 
war is deterred by the existence of miiltary forces. Meeting such 
costs requires public consent. The Soviets do not face as acute a 
problem as we in these matters. The Soviet leadership is less in- 
hibited by public opinion from pushing crash programs, or com- 
palling sacrifices, although even they cannot disregard their 
public.^ in a democracy, the success of a necessary but costly 

y ^ov analysis oi LUe <^ gtl^c "7 gin?r1irilef ia;rsf 
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defense policy will depend, In the long run, upon public support, 
and it 18 difficult to imagine continuing support, in a period when 
costs are mounting beyond the bounds of all experience, without an 
effective understanding of the need for weapons, and of the nature 
of the weapons as they affect the public. 

11. in addition to the increasing totality of war which is 
dependent primarily upon technological and economic factors, the 
communists have given new and unprecedented emphasis to political 
warfare. They have thus extended the conflict into new aspects of 
life and Into institutions and situations previously and tradi- 
tionally free from Involvement in such conflict. The civil popu- 
lations of the Free World have been made the primary target of 
major efforts to subvert and to deceive. Thus, in this modern 
age, the civilian population will not only be subject to the most 
extreme physical violence, but also both before and during such 
conflict they will be a target of extensive and desperate efforts 
to mislead and to subvert. Force is the ultimate sanction of the 
struggle, and it Is Inherent In the nature of the struggle that a 
principal objective of Communist political warfare will be to 
weaken our ultimate military strength by measures directed at 
our general public. Weaknesses or deficiencies of public under- 
standing of weapons, or of our need for military strength, will 
almost certainly be exploited by our enemies. (This is discussed 
in more detail in Enclosure "A" . ) 

12. The present situation is complicated by still other factors 
than the increase in totality of warfare. In the past, techno- 
logical change in weapons, and consequent changes in strategies 
and in final effect of war upon peoples at large, were generally 
Slow enough to allow lore and traditions to grow up around them. 
A traditional and popular knowledge of them, based upon experience, 
came into being. There was established lore, and a cluster of 
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agreed understandings and expectations aurroundlng them. Very few 
people were expert, but enough had a practical Imowledge of warfare 
so that. If war can^e, it Involved no Imense surprises. All that a 
new war might bring had already been experienced In similar fom. 
There have of course been changes in the past, but they have been 
™uch more slowly adopted and far less comprehensive In respect to 
What and whom they might affect. Thus, at that time when the 
general public has become more deeply affected then ever before - 
called upon to pay more for defense in peacetime, and participate 
and suffer more if indeed war comes, and at all times to be the 
object of Skillful enemy attempts to mislead it about such 
natters - the difficulties of attaining a public understanding, 
of knowing What to expect If war does come, have been vastly 
increased. 

13. Ever Since the French Hevolution, there has been official 
recognition in all modern states of the high importance of public 
morale as necessary support for military forces and operations 
m time Of war. All modern nations engaged in war have made 
special propaganda efforts, once war has begun, to enlist popular 
support and enthusiasm. But the same compression of the time 
element that has occurred in other factors has had its effects 
on information. It Is highly unlikely that in a future general 
y^r there will be time, once the irrevocable decision has been 
taken, to prepare the nation In understanding any more than to 
prepare it in armaments. The only understanding of weapons, and 
of the consequences of their use, that the public can have in a 

future war or a future crisis is the understanding that It had 

prior to that time, plus the quick impressions that are supplied 

at that moment of extremity, 

14. There can be little confidence in the stability of public 

morale if the first full^publlc appreciation of the destructive 
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consequences of general nuclear war comes at a moment of crisis 
.t.n. also for the first time, there appears to be a real prospect 
that such a war is in^lnent. Unless substantial and Influential 
segments of the public have previously had a realistic Imowledge 
of the facts, and a stabilized appreciation of the significance 
and consequences of these facts has developed through long 
periods of public discussion, sudden revelation in the emotional 
heat of crisis might readily produce sharp divisions of opinion 
among leaders of opinion. These divisions of opinion among 
leadership groups would almost certainly produce conf^aslon and 
conflicting views anong the public at large. The national leader. 
Ship, with full power and responsibility to decide and to act. 
would not thereby be deprived of either responsibility or power. 

-isles of any action not Immediately 
But the domestic political ^isks oi <xn^ 

justifiable m popular te«as. or that involved unusual cc^ts 
or sacrifices, would be dramatically evident. And in addition 
to the task of carrying out a difficult course of action with 
respect to our foreign Interests, the leadership would be 
Obliged to undertake the task of winning full national support 
for policies that had already been conunitted to political contro- 
versy. Finally, the enemy might be given grounds for believing 
that our national determination was wavering, whether in fact it 
were or not. 

->r.r......--n ArrriVITIES ^RK PftRT OP DBTERRENCE 

15. Effective deterrent weapons systems must be shaped by 
political and psychological considerations as well as military 
effectiveness. They should be reasonably proof against undeslred 
n^smterpretation of maneuvers with them; they should be secure 
against accidental flushing and inadvertent detonation, yet not 
fatally slow to respond. They should combine oust the right 
balance - and it can be a very subtle balance - of threat and 
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assurance. What deters la not the capabilities aiii. intentions we 
have, but the capabilities and intentions the enenv thinks we have. 
The central objective of a deterrent weapons system Is, thus, 
psychological. The mission is persuasion. Dissemination of 
information is therefore an inherent and important part of the 
weapons system. But there is always the complication that most of , 
the information that is given out carries a message both to the 
enemy and to the U.S. public, and since the kind of impression 
that is desired is often not the same for both of them, a message 
that serves one purpose well may serve the other poorly, or not at 
all. The fact that there are many publics for most subjects of 
information - publics whose interpretation of a single given 
fact IB likely to be quite different, as well as publics upon 
which it may be desirable to give different informational . 
emphasis - is very often the greatest difficulty In an infor- 
mation program. 

16. Planning of a deterrent system requires consideration of and 
planning for the Information functions necessary to make it effec- 
tive. For example, it may be very important to have public opinion 
committed in advance to the defense of specified foreign areas, ^ 
if indeed we wish to use our deterrent to defend those areas. 
The enemy will Judge from reading the press and from intelligence 
sources whether or not the public feels unambiguously, that an 
attack on a particular ally would induce a reaction similar to an 
attack on the U.S.. or whether the public mood la that such an 
attack issue is not worth a war. The enemy is likely to be deterred 
or not deterred, accordingly. For such reasons our deterrence is 
currently much more effective against a Soviet attack on England 
than against a Chinese attack on Quemoy. Our bargaining potential 
depends on the solidity of public backing for our*military stance, 
weapons systems in themselves tell only part of the necessary story. 
Deterrent defense plans m^st include an Information program to 
make them effective. 
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THE PRESENT STATE OP U «^ ■prrei.IC OPINIOH 

17. Surveya have established that the U.S. public has infor- 
mation about some of the technical facts on nuclear weapons which 
IS no worse than its information on other subjects of comparable 
technical difficulty. The Information is not accurate by the 
standards of experts, but it is reasonably good by the standards 
of what the general public usually knows. Over the years there 
has come through to the public, or at least the more alert and 
active one third of it. a clear verbal notion of the approximate 
destructlveness of H-bombs, and a Vowwledge that an ICBM H-bomb 
attack is hypothetically possible. A c[ueBtlon of interest is why 
this awareness has not led to greater concern for these dangers. 

18. Disbelief in Russian power has been a factor, but not the 
major one. There has always been a minority that refused to be- 
lieve Russia really had the weapons she claimed. Surveys in 
March 195^ indicated the public believed by about two to one 
that Russia had the H-bomb, and in November 1957 by a slightly 
larger ratio credited Russia with having ICBM's. A more impor- 
tant factor has been a conviction in the superiority of America's 
offensive and defensive weapons. In 1954, according to surveys, 
only a small proportion of the public thought that many planes 
would get through. The survey evidence suggests that the public 
did not expect the Russians to resort to early war against us, 
and accordingly its estimate of any limaediate prospect of war 
declined year by year. This trend in the direction of considering 
the prospect of war more remote has been quite marked in opinion 
surveys, and is perhaps a major explanation of the general lack 
of intense public concern with the problems of nuclear war and 
civil defense. The proportion of survey respondents who in 1950 
thought there would be a world war within two years was cut in half 
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in 1957, and those who though* th«r4 might be such a war within^ 
ten years was reduced about one third in the same tijne period. 

19 . There is reason to believe that the American belief in 
remoteness of world war may change. One of the signs of this is 
the growth of active and sometUnes alarmed interest in the pros- 
pects of general nuclear war by groups of leading and influential 
citizens, individual writers and newspapermen, and others. The 
polls show that immediately after Sputnik, American fear of Im- 
minent war went up. In the past two years, for the first time in 
a century and a half, the prospect of enemy attack upon the U.S. 
mainland has become a realistic one. In that respect the American 
perspective on events of the last two years differs from the 
European where the prospect of physical attack on the homeland is 
a perennial one. In Europe, the evolution of nuclear parity be- 
tween Russia and the United States is most often Interpreted to 
mean mutual deterrence, and for that reason a declining rather 
than increasing probability of war. Prom the point of view of 
the American people, whatever has happened to the abstract proba- 
bility of war, the probability that war, if it occurs, will in- 
volve attack on our own territory, has sharply risen and it is 
that fact which could conceivably increase the level of public 
interest in matters of defense. We are perhaps entering a new 
period in this country in which public opinion may become much 

5/ T he crucial question is not the abstract question, "How likely 
^ 7» it <-',at thei'e will be another world war?" (Replies to that 
jSes^lon do'S?t%Sw a Irend.) People who ^^Ueve that war 
is htunan nature assert that there will be a war sometime, 
bit S"rnot make it meaningful for dally planning. The 
revealiiiK question concerns the imminence of war: 
"If wa- dols come, do you think it's likely to happen in the 
next six months, next year or two, when? 

Response ^ear of Survey 

1950 1952 195i 1256 1251 

r„ r.i5s °o5 ifj ■ ^ ^ ^ 5^ «^ 
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more attentive to defense matters, in which the seeking out for 

reassurance may mean that if solid information is not provided 

by those in authority there will be a chasing after rumors and 
3/ 

shibboleths. But there may also be much more responsiveness to 
defense programs than in the past. 

THE REQUISITES OF AN EFFECTIVE PUBLIC INFORMATION POLICY 
20. The preceding discussion has centered upon some rather gen- 
eral concerns relating to the importance of public opinion to 
military effectiveness. It is now possible to turn to a more 
specific set of questions; namely, what is needed for a successful 
program of information concerning weapons effects and strategies. 
A great deal of research has been done in recent years on the 
mechanisms of persuasion and information. From what is ioiown about 
these processes it is possible to identify four requisites for a 
public information policy designed to achieve the kind of alert 
and committed public that the effective defense of a democracy 
requires. These four requisites are: 

a. The crucial facts must be in the public domain. 

b. There must be extensive dissemination of those facts. , 

c. The members of the public must feel that Icnowing these 
facts is relevant to activities that are feasible to them and 
are of personal importance to them. . 

d. Leaders respected by the public, must, by their own 
activities activities, not Just words — provide the public 
with the model of appropriate behavior in the light of these 
facts. 

AVAILABILITY OF CRUCIAL PACTS 

21. On the whole, the crucial facts regarding major weapons 
systems and military policies exist in the public domain. De- 
spite widespread criticisms of the Armed Services for over- 
stressing secrecy, they have not failed to release the information 

y See Gordon Allport, S.L. Postman, Tlie Psycho logy of Rumor, 
New York, 19^7. 
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the public needs. Some important facts, it is true, initially 
lealc out inadvertently. But whatever the mac-hanism, the facts .. 
needed for intelligent democratic discusalon of weapons and 
weapons effects are in the public domain in the sense tjat they 
are available to anyone with the will to seek them out, 

nT<^.<;Tr.MTNATION OF T HE FACTS 

22. But there is a crucially Important difference between In- 
formation available, and information disseminated. Information 
may be present in the public domain, yet still unasslmllated in- 
to the public consciousness, and not related to the Issues and 
concerns that make it a vital determinant of public conduct. 
Although detailed facts about the capabilities of nuclear weapons 
and the character of destruction which a nuclear attack would 
produce are available, few persons are seeking these facts, few 
are reporting them, and few are listening. 

23. Pacts on such topics, while present in technical media, are 
liifrequently picked up for popular repetition in the mass media. 
Since 1947 only 26 books have been listed In the Book Review 



V Among ready sources i'or inf ormation on nuclear weapons are the 
^ hearings before the subcomittee on military affairs of the 
House of Representatives Committee on Goveniment Operations, 
both in 1957 and 1959, and hearings before the Joint Congres- 
sional cSltSe on Atomic Energy, N^t^^^^^ ■ ^^^S^^f 
lation report on 1Q70 Without Arms Control , the Rockefeller 
SotSerHeport. Ibiks on the ' Ualther repor t, and numerous AEC 
and OCDM publications. As a test of information availability, 
S raT student with no access to classified information was 
asked to do a paper on the likely effects of a Soviet attack 
S the S.s! k1 ?ame up with the detailed set of casualty esti- 
mates! vrtiich though less well worked out than most classified 
estimates, are strikingly similar to many in conclusions. 
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Digest under the heading of atomic warfare - a rate of less 

5/ 

than three a year. 

24. Prom the standpoint of public education, the most Important 
readers of books are not the general public, but rather they are 
those who spread the content of books in more popular media such 
as magazines, newspapers and broadcasts. Reference works and 
technical reports never get -wide circulation. Their importance 
may be measured not by the number of persons who read them but 
by the extent to which they are used as source materials by 
professional communicators whose writings get wider circulation. 
With regard to the most serious problems of nuclear warfare, this 
process has not worked. Popular newspapers and magazines have 
given only thin treatment of American defense and the Issues and 
dangers, of nuclear warfare. Ni.w York Times index entries under 
the heading of Civil Defense show a marked decline in attention 
to this subject matter Since a peak in 1955. Substantial stories 
containing facts about the nature and problems of atomic warfare, 
and defense against it, are relatively few in number. They 

t; / ^ closer examination ol ' Ih e ' s e books shows that only a few of 
^ these deal directly with the subjects with which we are con- 
^o^^d In throeriod until 1950 the bulk of the books tend 
elSlr'to'Sea? w?lh Se^istorfof the ^i^^^^-f S^^^ "^^"l^""^ ' 
Dawn o ver Zero , We of Nagasaki , Dropped the or to 

• di^usa the pow e r of atomic wea pons as'an argument in a case 
fo? world government or world organization (There Will Be No 
world or None ). Thus, there were only a^ew books 
dL^lt in a factual way with the strategic problems of 
SiS^JfaJe and atomic defense. The burden of these few 
*as to SSJInf the horror aspects. Fear .War and the Bomb, 
How to Survive an Atom Bomb , No Place to Hide.; „ 

P rom SbO to l^bB> as the prospects oi' Soviet nuclear capa- 
bilities become more realistic, books on atomic strategy and 
defense becomfmore plentiful: James Gavin, War, Peace and the 
^tIoc ftB-e iqs8: Ralph Lapp, The New Force , 1953; Elmer Davis, 
^l^4s'fo Mig^ht , ?g55TTnHurt!o;^ton, The^Atomic Quest , 



read 



Albert Scnweitzer, reace ui.- nu^mu..^ j "-^1 : y'lii ^4. iq 

that is Secessary for effective public dissemination. 



— i^iiiiai/Miii^c 
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occurred^ by years, as follovs; 



1953 • 

195^ - 

1955 - 

1956 - 

1957 - 

1958 - 



1 
2 
22 
13 
22 
12 



Thus, even a reader of the New Yorlc Times who read it every day 
and never missed a story would at the most have come across In- 
formation on atomic weapons and defense against them only once 
every two to four weeks. Among periodicals, the highly special- 
ized Bulletin of Atomic Scientists contained 7^ articles between 
1949 and 1959 informing the reader of the character of atomic war- 
fare. Seven articles appeared in Poreipji Affairs , five in World 
Politics , four In Time , six in the Readers Digest , nine in the 
Saturday Evening Post , and eleven in Life during this period. In 
this latter group, this constitutes less than 1/2 of 1 per^cent 
of published articles. 

25. Furthermore, the contents of what has appeared in the mass 
media would leave a confused impression on anyone with no other 
sources. There is a confusing diversity of facts and judgments not 
seeming in full agreement. One 195^ article said that our conti- 
nental defense was good and that evacuation in case of attack would 
be unnecessary. However, another 195^ article said that Russia had 
enough bombs to destroy us. In 1950, Life stated that in two years 
Russia could destroy us if we did not prepare; a 1953 article pre- 
dicted 400 Russian bombs by 1955, and a 1953 Post article stated 
that 400 bombs could force a United States surrender. Bind another 
in 1953 said that our continental defense could intercept only 
20-30 per cent of the striking force; and in 1953* Life warned 
that Russia was capable of an atomic attack upon us. However, in 
1955, it was stated in Life that Russia did not have the capability 
of a full-scale attack. Six 1958 articles in the Bulletin of the 
Atomic Scientists estimated casualties from a Soviet attack. The 
figures of American dead ranged from 10 millions to over 100 million. 
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26. To the reader aware that there is iiruch classified informa- 
tion to which he does not have access, the confusion and contra- 
dictions in what he reads in the public media are likely to sug- 
gest that the correct answers are a carefully guarded secret. It 
13 easier for persons familiar with both classified and unclassi- 
fied information to recognize that the basic facts are in the pub- 
lic domain, and that whatever differences of opinion there are, 
are simply a function of the incompleteness of scientific and 
political knowledge and of the difficulty of forecasting the future. 
It is hard, however, for someone who knows only the unclassified 
Information to believe that he really does have all the facts that 
he needs when presumably knowledgeable sources render ambiguous, 
confused, or contradictory Judgments. He has good reason to con- 
clude that critical information and judgments are being withheld, 
and that there is no point to concerning himself with a problem 
about which he lacks the essential information. It has been ex- 
perimentally demonstrated that a feeling of ignorance is one of 

the prime causes of apathy. People pay less attention to a field 

o/ 

if they have no feeling of competence in it. They will not devote 
psychic energy to matters regarding which they feel uninformed or 
unqualified and regarding which they feel that spmeone else with 
access to better information is a better Judge, 

27. While the general public withholds attention from writings 
on weapons problems because of their own sense of incompetence, 
their direct reaction is reinforced because the writers whose 
products they read avoid the subject for the same reasons. Writers 
hesitate to stake a reputation on books or articles concerning 
matters on which they suspect that there are other people privy 
to secrets who are far more expert than they. 

6/ Morris Rosenber^^, "'Some Deterninants of political Apathy," 
in H. Eulau, S. Eldersveld and M. Janowitz, Political 
Behavior , Glencoe, Illinois, 1955. 
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28. Since infonnatibn about w«Apohs la both necessary and in- 
evitable. It is highly important that v/hen such information Is 
released It be clearly authoritative both in fact and in form, 
some of the major government releases in the field of atomic 
energy have met this criterion. But what is significant in 
deteml^mg public attitudes toward these weapons is not abstract 
knowledge of their physical effects, but an understanding of the 
consequences of their use. In war, to the existing Interests and 
concerns of the individuals who comprise the nation. And on this 
score the record is less clear. High officials have tended not to 
be the spokesmen for releases except concerning our ovm advances 
and plans. While there are obvious good reasons for this practice, 
it should be always kept in mind that authoritative backing is 
important if weapons information is to be confidently accepted. 

29. In several different years (1950, 1951, 195i^, 1957) the 
survey Research Center of the University of Michigan conducted 
studies of public knowledge of nuclear weapons effects and civil 
defense. The questions the public could answer best were factual 
Items about weapons which had been in the news. Eighty-one per 
cent in 195^* knew about the H-bomb. Among these 8l per cent, 
estimates of "how far away from where it fell do you think almost 
everyone would be killed" had a median in the 10 to 20 mile 
range. Everyone had heard of the A-bomb, and the median estimate 
of its lethality was in the one to five mile range. Considering 



7/ ESTIMATOS aP ATOMIC AM I ) H-BO MB MORTALITY RADII BEFORE AND 

AFTER NEVfS OP PACIFIC TESTS: „ ^ ^ 

■ ' A -Bomb H-Bomb 

Before )Hkva After Before Mews Aiyer 

one-fourth to one mile 2^ W 

One to five miles 29^ 29j 12j 8| 

Five to ten miles 17^ 1^ 12^ ^ 



five to x;en i.iixea ---^ .^v 

Ten to twenty miles 15^., 20^^ 15^ 

^0.^0^: NO Answer 17^" 2^ 24§ 

Had not heard borab ^ 

♦ Included in 10 to 20 miles. 
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general vagueness of most persons about figures, these are 
reasonably good responses, 

30, These responses are based upon the psychological impact of 
news events. The message had first been carried by news of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, and later by news of weapons tests, and 
was remembered principally in association with these events. 
There is a cliche in the public opinion field that deeds not 
words are what communicate. This cliche can be misleading, but 

a/ 

it has an element of truth. Those words which present themselves 
to the reader or listener as simply an expression of attitude 
or opinion have little impact, while those that report an inter- 
esting event tend to leave much impact. Dissemination of weapons 
information has Indeed been most effective, for good or ill, 
when it has been the by-product of news of military action or 
other event of evident importance. The Carte Blanche exercises, 
the Marshall Island fallout. Sputnik are all cases in point. 
General information in didactic statements is almost useless by 
comparison. 

•31, If the American public has behaved as if it were but little 
convinced of the iiTuninence of great danger from weapons whose 
characteristics it knows in part, this was a reflection of the 
way events have appeared to it through the eyes of the American 
raass media. Until recencl-, there \/ere no i.ia.jor news events about 
Soviet military moves which presented direct threats to the 
continental United States. News events about Soviet activities 
were part of the political news, while news events about weapons 
developments until recently were part of the American scientific 
news. Since it was what was in the news events, not what was in 
the relatively abstract discussion on strategic problems, which 

tj/ For experimental ev idence see C. Hovland, A. Lumsdaine , and 
F. Sheffield, Experiments in Mass Co mmunication on the dif- 
ferences in reactions to- racxiual and attiruamai items. 
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got through to the public, weapons infonnatlon did not produce 
widespread concern. A sense of probleras and dangers of nuclear 
warfare was suggested only by wamlBg statements, not by the 
events and acts. Uhtll Sputnllc, the tangible facts and dramatic 
events emphasized In the news suggested American security ai.d 
strengths 

32. A third requisite of an effective Information program is 
that the facts given the public must be placed in a context which 
makes them seem relevant to Important personal activities, and the 
desired action response to this information must be feasible to 
the individuals who should undertake It.^ 

33. TWO points need be noted: (l) Activities and uses may in- 
clude talking; m some contexts, words are deeds. The man who 
is going to a meeting at which he may discuss military matters 
will remember a fact about fallout for example, which he would 
forget without the stimulus provided by the meeting. He will 
remember it because he has a use for it. When he talks in an 
informed way he will be respected. Any such personally valuable 
use for knowing a fact will Increase attention and retention of 
It.^ (2) The context in which a fact is received can. therefore, 
massively affect Interest in it. In the case Just noted, the 
fact about fallout was Important to a person because of its role 
m his group activities. The same fact might be evaluated by 
someone else as an aid to survival in an attack, by someone else 
as an argument to win an election, by someone else as a moral 

"The Efflct of an Audience on vmat is Remembered," Public 
Haven, 1953, Chapter V. 
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problem and by someone else as p.i^kx'atlon for a school examlna- 
tion TO each of these persons it would be a fact of personal 
utility, and its importance could be a function of the importance 
to them of that activity In which it was to be used. 

34. survival in a nuclear attaclc might seem to provide a moat 
compelling motivation for attention and retention, but it will 
not be until a significant probability is attached to it. Prospect 
of minor use of information that can very probably be utilized 
carries a more compelling incentive to attention and memory than 
prospect of highly important use that seems to have low probabil- 
ity of ever being put f use. It is easier to be concerned about 
a likely prospect of a toothache today than about the hypothetical 
possibility of annihilation at some uncertain time in the distant 
future . 

35. Finally, the actions that the individual la expected to 
take must be part of a national program, and that national program 
must make sense to the individual in terms of the facts that sur- 
round it and the goals it proposes to attain. It is difficult or 
Impossible to induce individuals to make sacrifices or to adopt 
unusual practices of behavior unless there is assurance that 
others are making the same or comparable sacrifices or that 
others are doing the same unusual things. Such things have to 
be part of a program that regularizes. Justifies, and gives 
status. Moreover, in the long run, that program must evidently 
and realistically come to grips with the problems. If not, those 
who resent the unusual sacrifices or demands will convince others, 
and finally the mass, that the program is useless. 

T.T?.anFRS MUST PROVIDE MODELS OP CONDUCT 

36. Even when information of obvious utility is widely and 
effectively disseminated, there remains at least one further 
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reaui.slte to be fulfilled before It can be expected to be effec- 
tive. Respected leaders must provide, by ther own reactions to 
the information, models to the public of how to handle the Infom- 
atlon.^ one of the most striking of all historical examples Is 
perhaps that of Churchill in World War II. He made of himself a 
symbol of how to handle the facts of retreat and partial defeat. 
Had he simply exhorted people to fight on by persuasive arguments, 
but had himself shown nervousness and indecision, he would almost 
certainly have failed. But by the model which Churchill gave of 
how to react to the known facts, he provided an example for the 
nation to follow. He was even able to turn a disastrous military 
defeat - Dunkirk - into the psychological equivalent of victory 
insofar as Inspiring the British people to continued and heroic 
resistance was concerned. Churchill's conduct was effectively 
exemplary not only because- he demonstrated personal courage (e.g., 
visiting Coventry), but because he acted adequately In an official 
capacity. 

37. Effective models of leadership may often be provided by 
persons or groups who do not necessarily occupy high or exalted 
positions of leadership, but whose position is interpretable as 
providing inside or superior information. An illustration of^ 
this may be found in the problem of handling funds in Berlin. 
To individual Berllners the facts concerning the security of 
their savings are of great importance. To Berlin as a city, it 
is very important that a flight of capital does not occur. The 

10/ T his variable In the opin ion process has been identified and 
^ analvzed by E. Kris and N.C. Leltes in "Trends In 20th 

SSS Propaganda" in PsYchoanalysls and ^he Soclal^Sclences , 
New York 1947. The basic theory derives irom S. Freua, 
^,ar„^°S,fi?r;; Y the Analys is of the Ego, 1921, as further 
de^elopef in m.k.z Hedl! "Uro&p Emotion ang l eadership, 

IV fhrrole^f exS'SJ Somatlon and leadership in Berlin has 
^ Sen subjected t^researoh in W. P. Davison, The Berlin 
Blockade , Princeton, 1958. 
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public does pay close attention to all arguments that are given 
by the communications media as to why funds are secure in Berlin 
or are not, but arguments alone are inconclusive. The crucial 
influence in deteminlng the financial behavior of Berllners is 
the model provided by leading business Interests from outside, 
who are considered to have a better perspective on the long time 
security of investments in Berlin. The building of a Hilton 
hotel provides a model to the Berllners of how to evaluate and 
respond to the infonnatlon being given. Without the model, ex- 
hortation would have little effect. 

■TTIDGMENT OF EFTnrCTTVENESS OF P^.^T INPORI-IATION PROGRAMS 
32. The essential facts are available in the public domain. 
But they have not been disseminated widely enough to be assimilated 
into a broad area of public thinking, nor have the facts been 
put into contexts mea^iingful to most citizens. Most important, ^ 
it has been too little recognized that the daily conduct of pub- 
lic leaders is the most important part of our public information 
policy, and not enough effective models of conduct have been 
provided, 

39. It is clear that other functions and responsibilities than 
those of the Armed Forces and the Department of Defense are in- 
volved. There are overlapping responsibilities in which the 
effectiveness of our military posture may be Influenced by actions 
or policies beyond the scope of DOD, as well as ways whereby mili- 
tary effectiveness may be enhanced by means such as effective 
information prograins. Much that can be done to repair present 
deficiencies must be done outside of the Armed Forces or the 
DOD, and for that reason must be accomplished by Joint and co- 
operative effort. But there are also specific measures and 
programs which fall directly within the competence and authority 
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kO. A head of government such as Churchill, or the President 
of the united States, is in the perfect position to provide be- 
havior models, as suggested in paragraph 36. But all leaders, 
civil or military, can have Influence upon limited publics. Any- 
one with sufficient prestige to have his behavior observed with 
respect provides a model of behavior. With regard to conventional 
military virtues, this is a truism in any respectable officer 
corps. It is a principle that has had very distinguished practi- 
tioners among the political leaders of this, and perhaps of every 
age. so far as the major Issues of survival in a nuclear war are 
concerned, it would be difficult to conclude,from the acts and 
behavior of leadership anywhere, that general nuclear war was a 
real possibility. Very few act - base their conduct - on an 
evident assumption that we are In serious and imminent danger 
of being involved in a highly destrvictive nuclear war. 

41. The messages that are convincing concerning what official 
views are, consist of such things as lengthened office hours, 
flying trips to the spot, cancellation of normal activities, or, 
on the other side, their relaxed and leisurely opposltes. It 
13 such acts, not Just words, that signal or deny crises. But 
even these acts, unless accompanied by substantive actions (such 
as raising a defense budget, or committing military forces to 
some area or mission) may soon be Judged to be merely "rhetori- 
cal" - something done solely on the Impression it creates, not 
..for what it accomplishes. The conduct and official acts 
of the leadership of the nation will invariably be interpreted, 
by both press and public, as a better indication of the serious- 
ness of a Situation, and of the kind of behavior that the public 
itself should adopt, than any statements that are issued. 
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42. The unreality to the general public of dlscuBBlons of nuclear 
warfare and defense against It is almost a mirror Image of the 
behavior model in respect to It that has been presented to the 
public by most of the leadership elements. For the most part, 
throughout the Western Alliance the national and military leader- 
Ships have not lived their lives in the way they would have if 
they expected a thermonuclear attack at any time. It is difficult 
to generate in the public a different sense of urgency or a 
greater readiness to talce desired actions than that which the 
public has observed to prevail in their leaderships. 

43. Models of behavior can be admirably suited to certain pur- 
poses. While less well suited to others, ^^.e conduct of leader- 
ship can prevent alarm and convey a sense of confidence In the 
future. But, by the same token, this conduct is likely to be 
unsuited for preventing complacency. Systematic unwillingness 
to respond to world news with crisis-type actions, to undertalce 
. crash programs, or to have our press portray our leaders as 
excited, can lead to an over-confident, relaxed, and pacific 
public opinion and corresponding public image of America. World- 
wide confidence in America's peaceful intentions, as shown by 
USIA polls, has grown rapidly in recent years (since about 195^). 
At the same time, public alertness about military affairs has 
not been aroused. 

44. Clearly, it is not possible to achieve all desirable goals 
or to provide behavioral models suitable to all desirable ends. 
Choices must be made, and no choice is all good or all evil. 
However, the choices made in leadership conduct determine what 
kind of public information policy will be effective. It has not 
always been realized that verbal information intended to convey 
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unless the personal .eh.vior or the national leadership attested 
to the validity of what was said. The pu.liCs reaction to 
messages is suhstantially detennined hy the leaders- manifest 
conduct, ms is true of both the American puhlic, and the public 
of our friends and enemies abroad. 

.Tn...EaiCALI - rr^^--- ^^^^ ^"^^'^^ INFORMATION 
45 The preceding discussion of the reciuisites of an effective 
public information policy has not taken up one important matter 
of method. O^is IS the matter of utilizing the strategically lo- 
cated middlemen In the public information process, sometimes 
called the "opinion leaders." or the "social relay points" of 
infonnation. It is scarcely possible to give information to 
Children, on a nation-^^de basis, without the cooperation of their 
teachers. No program such as how to cope with radiation hazards 
can succeed without the cooperation of doctors and various other 
specialized groups. Therefore, an effective program must include 
at the beginning a concentrated effort to identify and inform 
these key groups. Various associations and organizations are 
obvious points of reference in many quarters. But there are a 
•great many informal and inter-personal networks, and local and 
community leaders of opinion, that are very important to the 
process and that often carry no formal title that identifies 
them. But there is a growing body of knowledge concerning these 
processes and these leadership groups that can be tapped and 
12/ 

utilized. 

THE IMPORTawf^E OP CONTEXT 

46, A basic principle to be emphasized is that single facts or 
deeds have the potentiality of a wide variety of meanings, and 
Ig/ one example oi .ud> ^^ a t^ls''wS!ch°^s"ri: ^^tudies 
"Peace foundation, Bo'sion l^w). 
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Will be responded to variously, depending upon the context In 
Which they are placed. There is no unifonn and invariable sig- 
nificance to be attached to a single act. nor a unifom and in- 
variable response to be expected in reaction to it. Because of 
this, actions that are strategically desirable can generally be 
given the particular kind of interpretation that is desired, pro- 
vided sufficient care and effort are expended to place them in 
the proper content. Effective infomation policy «ill accordingly 
be conceded primarily with developing the context in which those 
things that are most advantageous or necessary are given the de- 
aired meaning. To do this may involve policy decisions beyond 
the realm of information policy. £er se . Changes in the context 
necessary- to effect changes in the meaning of a single act or 
policy may amount to changes in policy, not Just changes in 
presentation. But seldom does a single public significance un- 
alterably attach to a given act or policy, and an act or policy 
necessary for military purposes should not be abandoned or watered 
do.^ for fear of adverse public reaction without considering how 
that reaction mi£^t be influenced by possible alterations of 
context. f 

47. under one set of circumstances, the public will face up 
to danger, and under another, it will run from it. It may be 
warlike or pacific, favor shelters, and missile sites, or oppose 
them; be interested in them or be indifferent to them; regard 
a demonstration as reassuring or disquieting. It is invalid to 
argue that the effect of an American shelter program, for 
example, would be to panic the American public and demoralize 
NATO. It might or might not have these effects, depending on 
how it was done, 

48. The four requirements of information listed in paragraph 
20 Which determine how the public will react to weapons dis- 
Closures, did not includ^ among them the character of the facts 
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disclosed, -me news it*rtS Which the public receives and assimi- 
lates include the full range of evdflts from windfall to dis- 
aster. Whether the public reaction to such events is clvlcally 
constructive or not depends on the various factors listed, but 
not on Whether the news. £er se ^ i« S^**'^ 
munltles In the past have been able to cope effectively and 
resolutely with epidemics, floods, depressions, wars, bombing, 
and invasions. An intelligent public will not take the facts 
about thermonuclear warfare with equanimity, for they do not 
deserve to be taken with equanimity. But if the public rushes 
into irrational or defeatist policies it will reflect, not Just 
the facts, but also the way these facts are presented. In gen- 
eral, it is irrelevant to ask what the uniform effect on morale 
of Bx^y given action will be. for there is no uniform consequence 
of any action on morale. The sensible question is to ask what 
contextual circumstances will lead a particular action to have 
one effect on morale rather than another. 

49. This question may be asked, for instance, with regard to 
giving NATO countries atomic warheads. Done in one way that 
act could reinforce and extend fear that now exists in some quar- 
ters that this would mainly provide weapons for German militarism 
and French colonialism and irresponsibility. Done another way 
it could be primarily evidence of the genuineness of the American 
commitment to collective security, and of a desire to bring the 
danger of atomic war under international control. Both reactions 
would inevitably be produced, but the dor.iinant ImpreBSion con- 
veyed could be affected by information policy. No statement by 
the President, or by anyone else, could alone determine the world 
reaction. The only public information program which could affect 
the interpretation of turning over of atomic warheads would be 
one consisting of planned, simultaneous, major actions to set the 
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context in which the event would occur. Associated political 
events, such as changes in the form of the NATO alliance, would 
Signal this act as either representing a strengthening or weaken- 
ing of international military cooperation and controls over 
the irresponsi-oility of single nations. 

50. Facts do not talk for themselves. Tte meaning that they 
convey depends both on the audience which receives them and on 
how they are presented. Several years ago, an important insight 
came through to American information strategists- namely, that, 
deeds counted more than words.-^Our previous information programs 
had been strident in words, but ineffective. The new doctrine 
recognized that it was the news stories about what American foreign 
policy actually did which counted, not our protestations. While 
research on propaganda has demonstrated that the possibilities of 
persuasion are very limited and resistance to persuasion very 
strong, it has been hard for the public to disabuse Itself of the 
myth of the omnipotence of propaganda. Thus, the recognition 
of the importance of deeds as against words went too far when it 
came. It came to be assumed in government circles that deeds 
spoke for themselves, and it was not recognized, as systematic 
research has made clear, that actions had to be organized a«d 
structured with an eye to their psychological Impact. Impact is 
circumstantial, and effective public information depends upon 
careful structuring of a complex of acts, and words about acts, 
and personal behavior of leaders who are models of public conduct, 
to give to actions taken the meaning that is desired. 

Nov. 1956. 
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51. The newsbreak Icind of message (the Sputnik story, for 
example) carries far more weight than abstract advice or exhorta- 
tions. In that sense. It Is true that It is deeds, not words, 
that count; a more accurate statement is that It is words about 
deeds rather than words about words that are listened to. But 
even newsbreak messages (or deeds If one wishes to call them 
that) are not self-explanatory. Their meaning Is elucidated to 
the public by other messages (preferably also newsbreaks) which 
set the context of the event and tell how respected model 
individuals are reacting to It. Infoimatlon policy, therefore, 
consists primarily of planning the political context in which an 
event is to be perceived. 

CONCLUSIONS 

52. The United States is seriously vulnerable today because 

the U.S. public is not sufficiently prepared, in its psychological 
expectations, to accept the consequences of the use of weapons 
systems intended for its defense. 

53. Effective military policy in a democracy requires that 
substantial and influential segments of the public have a 
realistic knowledge of military and strategic matters, and that 
public views upon these subjects have been stabilized by lengthy 
periods of discussion. If there is an absence of such stabilized, 
well-informed public opinion: 

a. Political bodies may hesitate to vote necessary taxes 
and appropriations, to impose arduous military or civil 
defense service or to demand other civilian sacrifices; 

b. The enemy is presented with opportunities, which he 
would not otherwise have, to create confusion in the U.S. 
public mind, and this, in turn, might result in seriously 
impairing the freedom of action of our national leadership. 
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c. There Is significant Wflk t^at a period of crisis 
might induce, for the first time, a wide sense of serious 
concern for undeniable but previously unasslmilated facts, 
resulting in public debates that could lead to indecision 
and uncertainty at precisely the time when resolute and 
decisive acts were most necessary. 

54. in general, public support can be won for truly desirable 
and highly important military policies if they are presented to 
the public properly. The public will give attention to such 
information largely in proportion: 

a. As it comes to them in terns of news about events 

or deeds; 

b. AS it appears to relate to established interests 
and problems; 

c. AS they feel competent to understand or to Judge; 

d. As the personal courses of action implied by the 
infoimation seem possible for them to accomplish. 

The public will generally interpret the information: 

a. According to the context of other acts or events, or 
the general situation, rather than accept it literally or 
in isolation from other aspects of the general set of cir- 
cumstances of which it is a part; 

b. In evaluation of the models of behavior in response 
to this infoimation that are provided by their highest 
leadership or by others who are believed to be in a superior 
position to evaluate it. 

54. The most important things to stress in information programs 
concerning weapons and strategy are: 

a. The planning and programming of acts and releases to 
establish the proper context in which highly important 
weapons or strategies are interpreted; 
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b. A88urance that the public Is provided effective models 
of behavior, in response to this information, by leaders whom 
the public respects and credits with being in the best position 
to judge What kind of behavior should be stimulated by that 
information; 

c. concentration, at the beginning of the program, in 
informing, and winning the support, of local and special 
interest leaders of opinion. 
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1. An earlier draft of thlB Enclosure was submitted for 
comment and criticism to Dr. Rensis Likert. Director of the 
institute for Social Research at the University of Michigan. 
Dr. LiVcert is uniquely qualified professionally to offer comment 
on this subject. He has long been recognized as one of the 
nation -s foremost students of American attitudes and public 
opinion, and of public Infomatlon theory. He was the director 
of the studies of German morale of the United States Strategic 
Bombing survey. The principal current studies of American public 
attitudes toward nuclear warfare, civilian defense, and 
associated matters are those that have been conducted for federal 
agencies concerned with civil defense by the Survey Research 
center, which is a part of the Institute for Social Research 
which he directs. 

2. Dr. Lllcert's comments follow below. Dr. Likert -s views, 
and the facts and reasoning behind them, were made more exten- 
sively available in informal consultations after the comments 
were written. 

3. Dr. Likert -s auggestion, that it would be profitable to 
treat the subject with greater emphasis upon some of the broader 
aspects, is accepted as correct. There is some question of how 
appropriate it might be. in this study, to explore all such 
aspects, however. The central point emphasized by Dr. Likert 

is that the U.S. public today is clearly not prepared, psycho- 
logically, to accept the consequences of nuclear war and that if 
such war occurred the public almost surely would react with 
hostility and bitterness toward the established leadership. This 
point was made, though without such strong emphasis, both in 
this Enclosure and in another Enclosure of this study. 
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4, Dr. Likert's own written commfenbs, although brief, 
accomplish the purpose of emphasis. It seems appropriate to 
present them separately in this manner as an Appendix. From 
here they are drawn upon directly in the conclusions of this 
Enclosure, and in the discussion in the main report. 

"1 The need for constructive, positive action top govern- 
mental officials has perhaps not been made sufficiently 
clear in the present draft, 

a. There is serious vulnerability in the present situation. 

1) There is not sufficient understanding and support 
of action needed now* 

b The really serious vulnerability, however, arises from 
the probable public reaction and behavior in the event 
of a major nuclear attack. 

1) The public generally has confidence that the military 
and the government are taking or have taken the 
steps needed to protect them reasonably well. 

2) In the event of an all-out attack, the public would 
find that its experience was far worse than its 
expectations and that steps that could be taken to 
protect it had not been taken. This would lead to 
bitter, hostile reactions against the government 
and its leaders. This would affect very seriously 
the capacity of military and governmental officials 
to function in the post -attack period. 

3) In every country in World War II where the civilian 
population was bombed, the public blamed its govern- 
ment for lack of protection and did not blame the 
enemy for the attack. At times this resentment 
toward its own government reached very serious 
proportions and adversely affected military and 
civilian war-supporting activity. 

4) This point is mentioned but is not adequately 
stressed. It clearly indicates the urgent need 
for the kinds of behavior by top government 
officials called for by Enclosure "E . 

2. It is probably desirable to put the very serious problems 
dealt with in a broader perspective. 

The trend in estimates of casualties from nuclear 
weapons indicates the problems faced are likely to be 
greater five and ten years hence than now. This trend 
might well be pointed to as part of the problems needing 
the kind of discussion and understanding called for in 
Enclosure "E". 
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■ ^SseSences of any action taken or not taken. 

1^ The key government officials whose l5«!;^avior Is 
' Tn^ni^ant verv likely view these problems In this 

Thalr understanding and acceptance 

the problems from their broader point of view. 
^ Finally, I suspect that to achieve the I'^^^nsive dlss^na- 
^' llZ Z^k shLed acceptance of the «5°:i„''J^i^^ 

It Will be necessary to suggest "i^^^JJ^^e JSiuld be 

possible attacks and courses of activity. .2;"®°® 

as broad in scope as are the problems and the action 

ionflirttrid Should be as broad as the problems and include 
sSfef rf%oTe?sn Slicy. ^ action as well as programs 
and policies of military and civilian defense. 
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